i8o              THE INDIAN TARIFF PROBLEM

5. LABOUR;  TECHNICAL ABILITY AND SUPERVISION;  CLIMATIC
HANDICAP
(a) Ordinary Skilled and Unskilled Labour *
There hardly exists in India any class of labour which might
be called purely industrial in the modern sense of tjie term.
Most of the workers who drift into industrial life are drawn
from off the land, and generally speaking, they represent
the lowest strata of agricultural population. The majority of
these workers alternately work on the field or in the factory
according as there is busy or slack season in agriculture. It
may, therefore, be stated that the Indian industrial worker is
an agriculturist by heredity and preference, and a factory
operative only by the compulsion of pecuniary embarrassment.
Hence we find that the supply of industrial labour in the
country is unsteady and intermittent and shows alternate
periods of superabundance and scarcity. Another characteristic
of the Indian labourer is his ignorance, his conservatism,
his lack of ambition, and his easy contentment with a low
standard of comfort. Hence arises one of the paradoxes of
Indian economics that, contrary to the general experience of
modern industrial countries, in India an increase in wages is
followed by a decline in the supply of labour. If higher wages
gave him the opportunity of earning just enough for his
customary standard of life, he would work for fewer days,
because he has no desire to earn more money by working more
regularly or by improving his own efficiency. And thirdly,
owing to his poor physique, the Indian labourer cannot stand
the strain of hard and monotonous work in the factories for
hours at a stretch, and is therefore accustomed to work in an
easy-going, leisurely fashion with frequent breaks in his day's
work.
1 For fuller information on the conditions of factory labour in India, read
the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (1931), specially
Chapters II-IV, XII-XV,